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THE MOSCOW-MADRID 


RAPPROCHEMENT 


Salvador de Madaniaga 





It has become increasingly clear that the Arab world 
is no longer looking toward London, but toward Ma- 
drid. This spectacular change in Islam’s oricntation 
has been due to that never sufficiently lauded regime 
which Spain is enjoying today. In spite of the Span- 
ish tradition’ which held for centuries that killing 
Moors was the surest way of getting into Paradise, 
the Moors and their non-Moorish co-religionists now 
look toward Madrid as the almost Holy City where 
their aspirations are heard and encouraged. The ex- 
cellent relations between Egypt and Madrid are tan- 
gible proof of this orientation. 

With things going this way we are naturally rather 
startled to discover that Colonel Nasser has turned 
toward Moscow, that he has received arms from 
Czechoslovakia and is talking about a forthcoming 
trip to Russia. The Colonel, in short, will apply that 
famous saying of the sergeant’s: “Right-about-face 
is the same as left-about-face, only everything in re- 
verse.” 

And now we find that the Soviet Union has sent 
military attachés to Syria and Lebanon. Thus a 
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Soviet entrance into the Mediterranean area is indi- 
cated, a move which is serious as well as spectacular. 

Of course by invading the Mediterranean area the 
Soviet Union is doing just what the czars of Russia 
tried to do before them; for the czars the possession 
of Constantinople was a golden dream. The Soviet 
policy in the Mediterranean is very close to traditional 
Russian imperialism, and the rapprochement which 
has undoubtedly taken place between Egypt and the 
Soviet Union, and in general all. the symptoms of 
Soviet penetration in the Mediterranean, represent 
an evident success for the Moscow leaders. 


In th‘s connection we should understand the efforts 
which the Soviet Union is making to win the friend- 
ship of the Spanish regime. I prophesied this years 
ago. Opposition between the communist and Falang- 
ist regimes never seemed essential to me. Commu- 
nism is fascist in politics; fascism is communist in 
economy. The I.N.I. (Instituto Nacional de Indus- 
tria) is very similar, if not completely identical, to 
the state industrial institutions existing in the Soviet 
Union. The one-party system, the controlled press, 
the omnipotent police, the prohibition of public 
gatherings or of free trade unions, all reveal charac- 
teristics which are identical in the Soviet Union and 
in Spain, with differences only of degree but not 
of type. In substance, then, there was no obstacle 
whatever in the way of an eventual rapprochement 
between the two regimes which appear so antagonistic 
on the surface. 

Only one difficulty remained: that same antagon- 
ism, that public pose which both regimes had been 
maintaining since the beginning of the Spanish Civil 
War, so emphatic a pose that, at least with respect 
to Falangism and its “glorious movement,” the pose 
was becoming its reason for being. The “glorious 
movement” was begun precisely to oppose commu- 
nism, and it has been pushing so hard against the 
door to keep its adversary out that if suddenly com- 
munism should cease its counter-pressure, the “glori- 
ous movement” would fall flat on its face. 


Of course everything is possible. We have seen so 
many right-about-faces that one more would not sur- 
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prise us. Only recently a North-American journalist’ 
enumerated in the Journal de Genéve the indications 
of a change in Falangist policy toward Moscow. I 
will make a brief resumé of this extremely interesting 
chronology: 

Spring of 1954: The Soviet Union liberates 285 
prisoners of the Blue Division. I would like to add 
that not one of the Spanish Republican prisoners 
who continue to rot in the concentration camp at 
Karaganda (Russia) has been liberated. 

1954-1955: Commercial interchanges between 
Spain and the Soviet nations; Spanish-Polish agree- 
ment concerning the exchange of 200,000 tons of 
Polish coal for 300,000 tons of Spanish iron ore; 
very favorable exchanges for Spain with Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Spring of 1955: Two Soviet representatives visit 
Madrid to attend an international congress on the 
standardization of ball-bearings. 

Summer of 1955: The Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia do not oppose the vote of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations for the admis- 
sion of Spain. 

Autumn of 1955: Mr. Molotov, with a smile and 
a slap on the back, declares to the New York cor- 
respondent of the Madrid newspaper Arriba that the 
Soviet-proposed European Security Pact would in- 
clude Spain should she so desire. Diplomatic contacts 
are made in Paris. In connection with these contacts, 
the communist newspaper of West Germany, Deu- 





1 Richard Mowrer. Also in The New Leader, November 7, 
1955. 











tsche Woche, reveals that they have led to positive 
results in the form of new commercial treaties be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Spain. The article adds that 
these negotiations between the Soviet and Spanish 
Embassies in Paris, which terminated on October 14, 
will be resumed and that it is thought that direct 
diplomatic relations will be established between the 
two countries by the spring of 1956. 


In addition to all this, it is generally observed in 
Europe that the communists are acting on instruc- 
tions from Moscow not to attack the Spanish regime, 
and to oppose such attacks whenever they are made 
by liberal or independent elements. 

Thus it seems beyond a doubt that the two ex- 
tremes are reaching each other, that a rapprochement 
is being initiated between the communist regime of 
Moscow and the Falangist regime of Madrid, and 
with this the turnabout of Egypt and the Arab world 
in general becomes complete and the not merely 
vicious but also dangerous circle closed. Wherein lies 
the danger? In that the Falangist regime of Spain 
would not aspire to Falangize the world, whereas 
the communist regime of Moscow does aspire to 
communize the world. And as Spain is in the world, 
it is one of the countries which communism aspires 
to conquer. And everything in Spain is ready-made 
for it: the single party, the servile press, the omni- 
potent policy—in short, all the totalitarian apparatus 
is already set up. All that is lacking is a change in 
direction, and here we get back to the sergeant who 
says, ““Right-about-face is the same as left-about-face, 
only everything in reverse.” 
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SPAIN'’S DESTINY: A REPUBLIC 


(A series of three articles) 


Il: FROM “RES PUBLICA” TO THE REPUBLIC 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


It is known that the expression “res publica” becomes 
transformed and converted into the term “republic,” 
with initial and perfect identification of concept from 
one to the other. Thus initially identified, both “‘res 
publica” and “republic” signify the “cosa publica” 
or common interests, destiny, problems, properties 
and developments of a considerable human agerega- 
tion, endowed with a certain politico-social associa- 
tion, and, whenever possible, sovereign and inde- 
pendent with respect to other similar aggregations. 

I hope the understanding reader will forgive me 
for opening this second article with so elemental a 
reminder of no less elemental concepts. For them to 
be present in an explicit, though summary and rudi- 
mentary, way seems indispensable to me as a point 
of departure for the discursive path which we must 
follow to reach our goal of some conclusions; may 
they be as persuasive as the theme deserves and as 
we desire! 

Furthermore, elemental or not, I do not believe that 
these concepts are superfluous, even in political cir- 
cles actively engaged in considering such matters. And 
Salvador de Madariaga must also have been think- 
ing along these lines when, in similar form, he re- 
called these concepts on these very pages.’ From 
what he so authoritatively said, and from a review 
of other fundamental texts and studies, one can, in 
substance, derive ideas and propositions such as the 
following: 

To begin with, all that which is called “republic,” 
and which is primarily and immediately (and, we 
could add, historically) identified with the “res pu- 
blica,” does not necessarily have to be applied to any 
specific political regime nor to this or that form of 
government; it is, rather, common to and underly- 
ing all of them, or, at least, all that dedicate a reason- 
able and honest care, a minimum of sincere atten- 
tion, to the common public interests, problems, prop- 
erties and needs of a national collectivity. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised that, as Madariaga has 
already pointed out in the aforementioned article, 
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our great authorities on juridical-political questions 
applied the word “républic” to the social body, or 
to the complex of human interests and juridical rela- 
tions of the social body, which had as its regime or 
governmental form a monarchy or royalty of dynastic 
and hereditary character, possessing in practice all 
the attributes considered to be the quintessence of 
the monarchist principality. For those illusirious 
writers republic and monarchy were not antithetical 
or incompatible terms, but, rather, aspects of one and 
the same concept and of one and the same historical- 
political reality. A king, in the hereditary line of suc- 
cession from his ancestors to his descendants, along 
with the institutional framework which more or less 
defined his powers, limitations, duties and obligations, 
was the chief, the guardian (the father, they would 
have said in the classical epoch, not precisely for 
adulation), the defender of the republic. Suarez’ 
would be one of the most explicit in all that is related 
to this manner of conceiving and expressing the mat- 
ters of political life. 

But all of this was possible and understandable 
(though today it is understandably a little shocking 
to our ears) thanks to the fundamental identification 
between “res publica” and “republic.” 

* * * 

Nevertheless, through the centuries but most markedly 
in modern times, “republic” has lost its broad sig- 
nificance in the sense of the human complex of a 
national community with its public interests, and 
has come to mean, rather, a specific political regime, 
some institutions and forms of government which, in 
general, are characterized (especially since the French 
and North American revolutions, though without 
denying the implications of the republics of Greece, 
Rome and the Middle Ages) by the following suf- 
ficient, but indispensable features: 

a) That the office of chief of state is not heredi- 
tary nor irresponsible but temporal and elective, and 


2 Father Francisco Suarez (1584-1617), Spanish theologian, 
philosopher and pedagogue, was a member of the Jesuit order. 
His works include De Religione and interpretations of the 
Exercises of Saint Ignatius Loyola. 
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its incumbent assumes a personal responsibility. 

b) That the public elects, watches over and on 
occasion judges and punishes its rulers or governors 
in a more or less direct manner, thereby intervening 
(theoretically decisively) in the juridical-political 
measures which they adopt and in the direction which 
they may impose on the course of public life. 

Then the following problem is posed: If the “re- 
public,” in the sense of the “res publica,” is just as 
compatible with the monarchy as with the republican 
regime, how are we to establish a preference in favor 
of the latter? In other words, if the republic, lato 
sensu, is equally applicable for monarchy and for 
republic, strictu sensu, how can the former serve as 
a basis of preference for the latter? Have we not said 
that “‘republic” serves and applies equally in and for 
the two regimes, monarchic and republican? 

No, we did not say that. The political truths re- 
corded up to this moment did not say or imply such 
a thing. For the fact that the hereditary monarchy 
can adapt itself to and serve the “republic,” in the 
sense of the national community with its general in- 
terests, does not mean that the republican regime, 
the republic in the strict modern sense as described 
above, cannot adapt itself to the national com- 
munity and serve it very much more effectively. For 
if the “res publica” consists of the totality of rights, 
interests, aspirations and general objectives of a po- 
litical community, would not these public matters 
be better interpreted and served when it is the public 
itself, the totality of citizens affected, who are them- 
selves active in these matters, who dispose and order 
and watch over and correct them, either directiy or, 
as more Often is the case, through representatives and 
governors who are elected, maintained in office, re- 
placed or even punished by the nation itself, by the 
“ves publica” or “republic,” to the extent that not 
even their President can avoid either the constitu- 
tional necessity of being designated by election or the 
normal possibility of being replaced, deposed, even 
put to trial? 

But when the “ves publica” are entrusted to the 
regime of a dynastic and hereditary royalty (though 
it be moderate, as they say), there is always a danger, 
as history so repeatedly has shown us, that the reign- 
ing dynasty and the groups closely identified with it 
interfere in their own way and according to their own 
interests and conveniences in public affairs, without 
a thought to the needs and demands of the national 
collectivity. But let the nation act on its own behalf, 
republicanly (stricto sensu), and it will know how 
to stand up for its rights and look out for its interests. 
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It will know how to do its sovereign and legitimate 
will without permitting the dynastic superstructure 
and its ramifications to interfere in that which, with 
a perfect right, the collective being of the nation 
wants and needs. “Alla van leyes do quieren reyes” 
(“There go laws as the kings desire them’’), said our 
medieval ancestors, thus sharply emphasizing the dis- 
parity between the royal wishes and caprices and the 
interests and traditions of the people. And this so ex- 
pressive Spanish saying not only points out this dis- 
parity, it also denounces it with implicit bitterness 
as an injustice. Any school child who has studied his 
history primer is aware of the patrimonial nature of 
the monarchs throughout the centuries. For the rulers 
and their entourages, the “res publica” were “res 
privata,” the nation a kind of private plantation, the 
citizens subjects or, rather, servitors. Even under the 
Spanish monarchy of our times to wear the uniform 
in the service of one’s country was called “to serve 
the king,” and in the larger monarchies that are still 
existent, academies, recreational associations, public 
institutions of every type bear the title, “royal.” Un- 
der these monarchies the government is not the Gov- 
ernment of the Nation, but “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” just as the battleships are “His Majesty’s 
Ships.” When, fifty years after the French Revolution 
and in the dawn of modern democracy, Charles X 
of France addressed the good people of Paris on a 
festival night from the illuminated windows of the 
palace as “mon peuple,’ he was not speaking rhe- 
torically: in those words an old style king was ex- 
pressing the paternalistic-patrimonial concept of he- 
reditary monarchy. 

Where do the “res publica” remain in all these 
monarchic formulae and concepts and the realities 
hidden behind them? Not being a public matter of 
interest and necessity to the entire collectivity but, 
rather, the patrimony of the king and his dynasty, 
why shouldn’t the king, upon making his will, divide 
up his lands, along with his subjects living on his 
lands, among his sons? And what is to prevent him 
from exposin gthese lands to devastation and his vas- 
sals to misery and death when he chooses to under- 
take a war of conquest or to reclaim territories (we 
know with how much justice) to enlarge his patri- 
mony? 

The so-called Catholic Monarchs are credited with 
the great feat of having achieved the unity (though 
not complete) of Spain. Nevertheless, upon becom- 
ing a widower, Fernando V, one of the Catholic 
Monarchs, remarried and went to bizarre lengths 
in his attempts to produce an heir and found a dy- 
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nasty which, with the dismemberment of Spain, would 
have drawn the kingdom of Aragon and Catalonia. 
But, his youthful vigor gone, the genealogical efforts 
of the old monarch were in vain. His intentions, how- 
ever, had been clear to all. What is not so clear is 
what the Spanish nation gained from the meddlings 
and intrigues of his renowned princes. Nor did the 
irrepressible impatience of Charles I to wear the im- 
perial crown seem to have benefitted the “cosa pu- 
blica” of the country. Charles succeeded in placing 
the crown upon his adolescent head, but the heads 
of those Comuneros of Castile who arose to defend 
their rights were cut off by the executioner’s ax, the 
Spanish earth was deluged with the blood of honor- 
able Spaniards and the fortunes of the nation suf- 
fered irreparable loss. Was that how the Emperor- 
King protected the “res publica”? Or were they sacri- 
ficed to the ambitions of the Emperor-King? 

It will be said that such excesses are corrected un- 
der a constitutional monarchy. One moment, please, 
to reply briefly to this candid and insidious sophism. 
If the kingdom and the king are a fake, then they 
will end up exercising and assuming arbitrary and 
dictatorial powers (as in Spain and Italy), with re- 
sulting benefits for the “cosa publica” of the country 
which we need not trouble to imagine, as we know 
them only too well ourselves. Or if, as happens in 
some modern monarchies (whose excellencies we can- 
not deny), the sovereigns maintain an exquisitely 
constitutional conduct, then, let it be said with all due 
respect, we are confronted with a shamefaced and 
incomplete republic, something neither fish nor fowl, 
surviving for circumstantial reasons and, above all, 
for the backlog of collective superstitions and the 
persistence of something which, assuredly without the 
ill will of anyone, is a translation or transposition of 
totemism and magic. 

x * # 
No. Although the republic, in the sense of the “cosa 
publica,’ can accommodate and unite itself, theo- 
retically, with a dynastic royalty, the truth of the 
matter is, as the recorded facts reveal, that the cou- 
pling of the one with the other is rare and very dif- 
ficult. An hereditary monarch is obliged to attend to 
the interests of the royal house and to the dynastic 
interests, and to those of so many palatines and para- 
sites who live off the throne; and all of this is a 
burden for the nation and a sericus diversion of the 
interests of the “res publica.” An hereditary monarch 
(when not rigorously constitutional and democratic) 
has interests which are not those of the country. And 
when the monarchy is rigorously constitutional, it is, 
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as we have said, a republic which is half-baked when 
not a premature foetus, a rough draft which must 
await its ultimate development. On the other hand, 
the republic in the strict sense of the word, the re- 
publican regime as it is conceived in modern times, 
identifying it with liberal, representative, parliamen- 
tary democracy, with free political discussion and 
elective, temporal, responsible and revocable presiden- 
cies, is almost automatically identified with the re- 
public in the broad, basic sense of the “cosa publica,” 
of which it is no more than the expression and the 
instrument. From the republic, in the sense of “res 
publica,” one thus passes directly and logically to the 
republican regime, which everyone now calls the re- 
public, forgetting the broader meaning which this 
word once had. 

It should be stated that we are comparing regimes 
and systems, not men. To vituperate against the re- 
public because some of its leaders and supporters 
were immoral or imprudent would be like judging a 
religion by the unworthy conduct of some of its min- 
isters and believers. I will go further: even were it 
true (and I will shortly make it patent that it is not 
true, but just the contrary) that up to today all the 
republics have been in the hands of bad or deficient 
men, and the monarchies in good hands, the com- 
parison of system to system, of regime to regime, is 
clearly favorable to the republican regime, for all 
the facts and considerations outlined in these pages, 
and for those that could be added. For the “res pu- 
blica,” for the general welfare and interests of the 
nation, the republican regime is the optimum instru- 
ment; but it is up to all of us to make it function 

(Continued on page 12) 
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IS FRANCO'S ADMISSION TO THE U.N. 
JURIDICALLY VALID? 


Jesus de Galindez 





Jesis de Galindez 


Fascist Spain has been admitted to the United Na- 
tions, thanks, largely, to communist Russia’s propi- 
tiatory gesture. The two totalitarianisms have em- 
braced each other, after having sought their mutual 
justification in each other’s existence for a period of 
almost twenty years. The step was not a maneuver 
improvised on the spur of the moment but, rather, 
the culmination of negotiations initiated in Switzer- 
land about a year ago. 


Only two governments had the dignity to demon- 
strate their repulsion for Spanish fascism by abstain- 
ing from the practically unanimous vote; for this, 
honor is due Mexico and Belgium. As far as we are 
concerned, we continue our fight with the same 
tenacity as always. 


Franco has entered by the back door into the in- 
ternational organization which he reviled and scorned 
only nine years ago, even less. It was a fait accompli, 
for political reasons. To pose legal evaluations at this 
late date might seem as useless as stamping one’s feet. 
And yet the juridical contradiction that has been 
committed, especially by the democracies (the dic- 
tatorships were only giving one more salute to their 
colleague), should not pass by unnoted. 


About a year ago an American diplomat expressed 
his assurance to me that Franco would not be ad- 
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mitted into the U.N., “because before that could 
happen the resolutions of London and San Francisco 
would have to be revoked, and the latter vesoiution 
was constituent.” I put these words in italics to in- 
dicate his emphasis. 

And that is true. Upon being constituted as a 
permanent organization in 1945 at the San Francisco 
Conference, the proposal made by the Mexican Dele- 
gate, Sr. Quintanilla, that Article 4 of the Charter 
(relative to the admission of new members) “cannot 
apply to States whose regimes have been installed 
with the help of armed forces of countries which have 
fought against the United Nations so long as these 
regimes are in power” was approved. This prohibition 
specifically affected the then existent Manchukuo 
and Franco Spain. 

The prohibition was repeated in the course of the 
first session of the First General Assembly of the 
United Nations, held in London early in 1946, with 
the important amplification of referring expressly to 
Franco Spain. The pertinent resolution was proposed 
by the delegation of Panama, and was approved by 
45 votes in favor and 2 opposed; its first paragraph 
referred to the constituent resolution of San Fran- 
cisco as its basis. 

Later came the sessions of 1946, especially the dis- 
cussion in the Security Council in the spring session, 
and the Second Session of the General Assembly in 
the fall. The Security Council approved the resolu- 
tion of June 26 recommending that the General As- 
sembly approve the break in diplomatic relations 
with Franco Spain; that resolution received 9 votes 
in favor and 2 opposed, but as one of the 2 votes 
was the veto of communist Russia the resolution 
was invalidated. (It is well to note here that 1955 
was not the first time communism aided Spanish 
fascism for its own interests.) In its turn the General 
Assembly, in its session of December 11, approved 
the recommendation to withdraw the heads of diplo- 
matic missions from Madrid, as a symbol of the 
moral condemnation then expressed with respect to 
fascist Spain. Today it is worth while quoting some 
passages of that recommendation, especially as the 
composition of this moral condemnation came directly 
from the Department of State in Washington. 
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First, it cites the Resolutions of San Francisco and 
London, and then it incorporates the report of the 
Security Council, as follows: 

“In origin, nature, structure and general conduct, 
the Franco regime is a fascist regime patterned on, 
and established largely as a result of aid received 
from Hitler’s Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Fascist 
Italy. . . . Incontrovertible documentary evidence 
establishes that Franco was a guilty party with Hitler 
and Mussolini in the conspiracy to wage war against 
those countries which eventually in the course of the 
World War became banded together as the United 
Nations. It was part of the conspiracy that Franco’s 
full belligerancy should be postponed until a time to 
be mutually agreed upon.” 

Franco’s friends began their counter-attack two 
years later; they were defeated in 1949, and finally 
triumphant in 1950. Theirs was a ‘partial triumph, 
however, as only the resolution withdrawing chiefs 
of diplomatic missions from Madrid was revoked, and 
Franco Spain was allowed to join the International 
Specialized Agencies. The moral condemnation of 
1946 remained in effect, and no one dared to even 
discuss it; the London Resolution remained in eifect; 
above all, no one could modify the constituent San 
Francisco Resolution without awaiting a similar oc- 
casion, which has not yet presented itself. 


None of this was taken into account when the por- 
tals of the United Nations were opened for the mad 
rush of nations waiting in the anteroom, and Franco 
Spain squeezed through. The best proof that his own 
government hardly dared request admission lay in 
the fact that the Franco observer waited until the last 
minute before presenting his government’s petition. 


It was sad to walk through the halls of the U.N. 
on the days prior to the voting of the Security Coun- 
cil. Contradictions appeared everywhere: “Democra- 
tic’ delegations defending the block admission with- 
out a thought to the quality of those to be admitted; 
Russian communist delegates smiling to “anti-com- 
munist” delegates; the U.S. Delegation retiring into 
a shameful silence; only the Chinese Delegation of 
Chiang Kai-shek had the courage to risk political 
suicide, and the Spanish fascist agents were eyeing 
these Chinese delegates, because they were the only 
ones who might spoil Spain’s chances. 

No one recalled the Preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter, in which the constituent principles of 
the international organization are proclaimed: 
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“We, the peoples of the United Nations, deter- 
mined . . . to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son .. . to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom. . . .” 

The supporters of the new formula of “univer- 
sality’ have achieved a revolution in which they 
have by-passed the constitutive Charter of the United 
Nations. And in the concrete case of Spain they have 
ignored express condemnations which continue in 
force, and the constituent resolution of San Fran- 
cisco has been by-passed. 

It is a normal procedure in many countries of Latin 
America to scoff at their Constitutions; this is the 
specialty of their dictators. They are illegal regimes, 
perpetuated by the use of force. And, of course, 
sooner or later, they provoke a bloody revolution. 

Franco has entered the United Nations. Many are 
happy about this; others must feel ashamed. I know 
that today our opinion does not count in the or- 
ganization—neither as those who fought and continue 
fighting Franco in Spain, nor as idealistic defenders 
of the principles for which the Second World War 
was fought and won, and even less as reminders of 
a ridiculed constitutionality and legality. But it is a 
good idea to recall this, so that it may stay on the 
record: 

The admission of fascist Spain into the United 
Nations is contrary to the organization’s Charter, to 
a constituent resolution, and to express condemna- 
tions that remain in force. Juridically it is invalid. 
And politically, its only result will be that the cyni- 
cism of the “realistic” politicians and the hypocrisy 
of some “democratic” governments will continue to 
provide fuel for communist propaganda, and con- 
tinue to demonstrate that the only apparent solution 
lies in violence. To each will be due the blame that 
he deserves in the future. 

We continue our fight. The communist duplicity 
did not surprise us in the least. On the contrary, 
as far as that goes we were gratified, because now 
no one can insult us any more by calling us “‘com- 
munists.” The communists gave the welcoming em- 
brace to the Spanish fascists, just as in 1939 Molotov 
embraced Ribbentrop. 

We, however, are still fighting the same fight that 
was begun in 1936, and as long as our country con- 
tinues to be occupied and subjugated, we will go 
on fighting; as long as Spain is not free, we will go 
on demanding her freedom. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ENRIQUE DIEZ-CANEDO 


Joaquin Ardertus 


Now, as I am about to start this article on Enrique 
Diez-Canedo, it seems surprising to me that I should 
be attempting to write on a subject so distant from 
the themes which, for better or worse, are usual for 
a writer of my type. 

In the world of letters, Diez-Canedo was a poet 
and critic; in the world of public affairs, a diplomat. 
Critic, poet, diplomat—this distinguished republican 
Spaniard was all of these, and more. In letters, he 
was what is called a “pure in- 
tellectual,” and in the multiple 
forms that the citizen may take 
in the jungle of politics he was 
a man who, in the chancelleries, 
held out his hand to the peoples 
of the world, especially to those 
of the Spanish tongue, to offer a 
message of understanding for un- 
derstanding, of friendship for 
friendship. 

But who am I to talk about 
a “pure intellectual”? 

And who am I to write about 
a diplomat and his dealings with 
foreign governments and ambas- 
sadors? 

Because my eyes have been 
dazzled by the lights of other 
horizons, I have spent my life 
far from all these matters, though 
not so far that I have not always 
felt a sense of respect for the man who does some- 
thing for the good of his fellow men, something to 
make life more beautiful, worthwhile and free, that 
peace on earth might be as much of a certainty for 
each of us as is the fate of death. 

Of course I have read Diez-Canedo’s verses, criti- 
cisms and articles in El Sol, and from them I have 
absorbed the abundance of his culture, the purity 
of his sensibility, the almost perfect (what is perfec- 
tion?) equilibrium of his reason, his love of freedom, 
his camaraderie with the people, particularly the 
people of Madrid about whom he wrote so simply 
and so beautifully. 

The fields that he cultivated in literature and 
politics were never mine, however, hence my sur- 
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ENRIQUE DIEZ-CANEDO 


prise at finding myself now, as though obeying the 
summons of an invisible hand, before a piece of pa- 
per with the fixed idea of writing an article under 
the title: “Enrique Diez-Canedo.” But my surprise 
wanes as I realize that it is not his work which sum- 
mons me, but he himself, to make him appear for 
[bérica, in its “Gallery of Free Writers.” 

It is the free men of Spain—those who left their 
country, passing beyond the bolts which Franco put 
on the doors of all frontiers so 
as to proclaim slavery in Spain 
and put a vile gag on intelli- 
gence—who are dying in exile 
as examples for the faith of their 
brothers in the cause and as con- 
vincing reason for the justice of 
the Republic, examples to all the 
citizens of the world who feel for 
democracy as well as for the heart 
of the people. 

Diez-Canedo was one of those 
men who left Spain and who, af- 
ter some years of exile in Mexico, 
was buried, in 1944, in the 
ground which once was called 
“New Spain.” Perhaps he still 
murmurs this epigram which he 
wrote when first treading upon 
Aztec soil: 

“One day New Spain became 
Mexico. But does a name change 
the essence of things? No; this has never changed. 
And now you are here. With your presence alone, 
Mexico becomes New Spain once more.” 

An epigram which describes the man: a thorough- 
bred Spaniard, republican to the marrow of his bones, 
who, upon leaving a dead Spain, found his home 
again in Mexico; in Mexico he found the language 
of his art, the language of his people, and the same 
blood flowing through their veins. And he found 
the fraternal hospitality of the Mexican Republic! 

During his life in Spain, one of the qualities which 
distinguished Diez-Canedo as an intellectual was his 
sincere friendship for persons dedicated to letters in 
the Spanish-American countries. I had occasion to 
become aware of this because although, as I have al- 
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ready said, his literary activities were far from mine, 
by one of those strange turns of fate we met each 
other frequently and passed the time of day, from 
the occasion of our first meeting back in 1917 until 
just a few days before his death. Our first meeting 
took place in Madrid, in the Puerta del Sol, in front 
of a bookstore; and our farewell forever, at the door 
of another bookstore, on the Avenida Hidalgo in 
Mexico’s capital. For over twenty years—leaving out 
the three I spent in the misty and smoky city of Lyon 
where I first rested after leaving Spain on January 
27, 1939 (How well I remember that day! )—rare 
was the week in which we did not run into each 
other at least once, even here in Mexico where years 
may go by without seeing one’s acquaintances, let 
alone one’s close friends! 

He comes back to me now in the surroundings I 
remember best: in the early twenties during the dic- 
tatership of Primo de Rivera, in the Madrid cafe, 
the Granja del Henar, where he went every night to 
join the ¢ertulia of his friends in the back, to the left 
of the stairway which used to lead to the second 
floor. I say “used to” because I believe that the build- 
ing, an old Castilian hostelry, has since been de- 
molished to make way for a bank, and that cafe, the 
crucible of free Spanish thought during an epoch 
in which the ideal of justice of a people led to a 
unique revolution, is gone. 

Yes, Diez-Canedo entered this cafe every evening 
to join his friends, all artists, writers and critics of 
renown. And we, a group of lesser lights, would be 
on the other side of the stairway, perhaps one or two 
outstanding personalities with us, no more. 

Along with Diez-Canedo, let us summon forth the 
apparition of two other members of his group, who 
have also died: Azafia, and Valle Inclan. 

Valle Inclan: tall, gray, sharply drawn, magnifi- 
cent like the blade of a cutlass of platinum and 
diamonds, radiating temperament; Azafia: corpulent, 
massive, like a solid block representing the ideals 
which our people were trying to sculpt in those years. 
But this symbol of the Word of the Republic cannot 
resist Our memory, in that scene in the Granja del 
Henar during the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera; 
it disappears like the fleeting light of a meteor to 
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transform itself into a ghost of tragedy on the stage 
which is Spain under the dictatorship of Franco; it 
is like the apparition to Hamlet of his father’s ghost, 
revealing the truth and pleading for justice; just so, 
from out of the shades of reaction enveloping Spain 
today does the ghost of Azafia appear to the world 
to accuse and demand justice for his country. 

Now we see Diez-Canedo, in his characteristic 
walk; one never knew if his step was long or short, 
because he gave the impression of being so poised, 
and so nervous at the same time. I believe the only 
thing with which one could compare his way of 
walking was his own intellectual work and his human 
conduct in life: as a poet, a critic, a politician, or 
as professor of the school of languages of Madrid, 
or in the other activities of the mind which bore 
fruit in him with singular clarity and balance, with 
the serenity of the men of pure reason who, by nature, 
are perfectly equilibrated, but who have been more 
refined by a vast culture. He had a heart—who 
knows if it were impassioned! But he regulated his 
mind to coordinate with its feelings, like an inner 
chronometer, and his way of acting as a man was 
the exact reflection of his intellectual self. 

Since remote times the domination of a Black 
Spain has saddened our country. Since 1931, when 
even Nature herself, with her mountains and streams, 
became republican, a Red Spain has been invented. 
The truth of the Black Spain is the life of Spain 
herself for centuries, and it is strengthened by this 
growth of obscurantism, of slavery and poverty which, 
after a few years of democratic health, torments and 
blackens her today. And the lie of the Red Spain... . 
The Spain of 1931-6 was not Red but, rather, a 
beautiful field of yellow wheat, and if in 1936-39 
she became stained with purple it was not for her 
social or political content nor for the men who gov- 
erned her, but because the Black Spain dealt her a 
blow and the blood of the people flowed, and from 
this came the macabre pile of black iron to which 
the liberty and life of the country has been chained; 
this growth of hunger and tyranny torments her, but 
it will not kill her because in the heart of every citi- 
zen lies germinating a grain of wheat left by the 
Republic. 

Some of Diez-Canedo’s work has been published 
in book form, such as Algunos versos (Some Verses) 
and two books of criticism: Conversaciones literarias 
(Literary Conversations) and Los dioses en el Prado 
(The Gods in the Prado). But much of his work is 
dispersed in reviews and newspapers. His poetry re- 


flected echos of the modern literature of Europe, 
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without losing contact with peninsular inspirations, 
and his critical work is the most alert and intelligent 
of a generation. As a man, Diez-Canedo was honor 
and rectitude personified. I present him here as the 
type of man who left Spain to go into exile. 

How cruelly were we described by that personage 
of Europe, of the Europe which was blind in those 
days when our Spain was given to Franco and we 
went into exile, when he said: “Spanish Republicans, 
be exterminated!” As though to say: Mad dogs, go 
off by yourselves and die, on the highways of the 
world. 

Will the fate which he prophesied for us, for our 
idealism and patriotism, on going into cxile, be ful- 
filled? 

No. Because we are the reason and the justice of 
the future of Spain. There will always be some Span- 
ish “refugees” left (both the first ones and the last) 
who will return to our homeland along with the spirit 
of our dead who will have remained beneath the 
earth of the countries that have given us hospitality. 

And along with these spirits of our dead in exile, 
spirits which are an example and a reason for our 
cause, will be that of Enrique Diez-Canedo. 





SPAIN’S DESTINY 


(Continued from page 7) 
completely. Automobile and airplane are devices far 
superior to stage-coach and wagon; it is the fault of 
the drivers, not the machines, if they collide with tree 
or mountain top... . 


%* * * 


Here it is convenient to recall a Thomist principle 
which is as important and essential to a policy based 
on the “cosa publica’ as is that of Archimedes to 
the science of flotation and hydrostatics: “Just as in 
so many human affairs, the principle according to 
which he who has an end in life should order his life 
toward that end is valid and applicable to political 
systems.” So, now, the political community has (as- 
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signed to it by nature herself and, in the last in- 
stance, by God, author of this nature) the end of 
attending to the “cosa publica,’ the common good, 
etc. Thus this same political community is what must 
order itself. (it—the political community—not a dy- 
nasty fallen from above or a dictatorship by “divine 
right’’) to the achievement of this end. The commu- 
nity must rule for itself, or by its representatives which 
are as itself. And here, in fecund germ and in its 
own principal lines, is all the theory of SELF GOV- 
ERNMENT, government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. ... 

We do not exclude the possibility that, circum- 
stantially, a national monarchy, patriotic and demo- 
cratic, can be the expression of these principles; but, 
in general and comparing system to system, it is 
clear that a republic in which all the legislative and 
governmental organs, including the presidency, em- 
anate from the people and are inspired by the people’s 
interests and wishes, is what is closest to the “cosa 
publica” and, hence, to the Thomist principle of self- 
ordination and of the modern Anglo-Saxon principle 
of self government. Certainly infinitely closer than a 
dynastic royalty, with all the bulk of its superstruc- 
ture artificially imposed on the social body and the 
distraction of its prodigious interests which are na- 
turally at variance with when not separate from that 
of the people. 

On the other hand, attempts have been made to 
exploit the identification of dynastic hereditary roy- 
alty with the monarchist principle, in its literal and 
etymological sense, of unity of command; hereditary 
royalty is thus said to have the technical advantages 
which this unity of command indubitably has for 
certain aspects of public life. But whether well or ill 
intentioned, this is a fallacy, because: Hereditary 
monarchy neither guarantees nor insures the unity 
of supreme power, in whatever this unity has that 
is beneficial; nor, on the other hand, is the demo- 
liberal republic incompatible with the existence (with- 
in its just limits) of such a unity of command. The 
presidential republic demonstrates this in a clear, 
though not unique, manner. 

This is something which no one should forget, 
least of all the republicans: That the most pressing 
exigencies of republican democracy are by no means 
insistent on the elimination of a supreme vertex of 
initiatives and convergences. In rejecting the device 
of hereditary dynastic royalty, the demoliberal repub- 
lic knows, at the same time, how to accept that part 
of the monarchist principle which is most pure and 
opportune. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Our government is constantly attempting to distract 
the attention of the citizens with empty gestures and 
futile campaigns such as the much vaunted price 
control campaign, the “housing plan” and innumer- 
able officially sponsored congresses, vainglorious 
speeches, etc. Every effort is made to camouflage 
reality and lead us to believe that we should con- 
gratulate ourselves on our good fortune in living un- 
der the best of all possible regimes. 

But the truth of the matter is that even our 
“leaders” are aware of the fact that the regime has 
been a complete failure in every way. Nevertheless 
they continue headstrong in this decrepit system 
which is totally lacking in any stability for the fu- 
ture. Although the Franco regime has copied from 
nazism and fascism, it has not even been able to 
retain the nazi-fascist ideological line. Nor, on the 
other hand, has it created any social doctrine of its 
own, unless the modus vivendi of its hangers-on could 
be described as such. 

The regime has always walked a tenuous path in 
trying to ingratiate itself with the highest bidder; 
yesterday it was to impress nazi-fascism, today, para- 
doxically, to try to ingratiate itself with democracy. 
Hence attempts are made to give an external impres- 
sion of liberalization. Token criticisms of our social 
or municipal life appear upon occasion in our con- 
trolled press, which is not any the less contro!led 
for all that. In the meantime they go right on sup- 
pressing every sort of freedom. And they fool every- 
one—everyone, that is, but the Spanish people. And 
therein lies the sorrow and frustration of our 
“leaders,” who, at last, have become aware of their 
own failure, a failure which they are unable to 
remedy. 

Strange though it may seem, for several months 
now our press has born testimony, in the form of 
obliquely phrased statements by our “leaders,” of 
some degree of the failure which so frustrates them. 

For instance, only a few days ago, our Minister 
of National Education made the following public ad- 
mission when he stated that “neither the professors 
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nor the University are to blame for the interest shown 
by the nation’s youth in the works of Unamuno, Or- 
tega y Gasset, Pio Baroja, Garcia Lorca, Hernandez, 
etc., but, rather, that responsibility lies with their 
parents, who possess works by these authors.” 

Even though the government has attempted to 
“protect” the nation’s youth from the true values of 
Spanish intellectuality, they have not dedicated them- 
selves to a study of the complete works of José An- 
tonio (founder of the Falange—and even his books 
have been mutilated by the censor), but instead 
have sought in their parents’ libraries or in the sec- 
ond-hand bookstores for forbidden fruit. 

Another spokesman—or spokeswoman, rather—of 
the regime, Senorita Pilar Primo de Rivera, sister 
of the founder of the Falange and National Delegate 
of the Women’s Division (Seccién Femenina) of the 
Falange, said recently on the occasion of a congress 
held in Malaga: “We have tried to make a cleaner, 
more beautiful and just (?) Spain, born of that so 
beautiful war, and mediocrity is getting the better of 
us. We can’t seem to break with vulgarity and stag- 
nation. . . . The youth of today is healthier, more 
so than in past generations; but it is disillusioned or 
disinterested in politics, for lack of suggestive vistas.” 

On the same occasion the Vice-Secretary of the 
Falange, Sr. Juan José Pradera, said: “We cannot 
leave power to the exclusive and probably abusive 
enjoyment of the conservative forces which united 
to gain victory (for Franco’s side during the war). 
We should be the adamant champions against dis- 
couragement. ... We must be within the Movement, 
or outside it, but we must never dedicate our efforts 
to a petty labor of criticism or obstruction. . . . It is 
not right to criticize without doing anything. Or, what 
is worse, to corrode the edifice so laboriously con- 
structed with complaints, lack of discipline or lack 
of faith.” (YA, January 22, 1956. ) 

All of these remarks, made as they are by people 
who depend upon the favor of the regime, clearly 
demonstrate the total failure of Francoism after 16 
years of domination of the national life. They realize 
that their time is soon up and that they have over- 
abused the patience of the long-suffering people. 

When at last the regime will fall of its own inca- 
pacity, nothing will remain after the long tyranny 
which has been incapable of solving any of the most 
pressing problems of the country. 

For us, it will be like awakening from a long night- 
mare, but history is relentless in its judgment of 


tyrannies. 


Madrid, February 1956 
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Editorial 


SHORT-LIVED TRIUMPHS 


Many Americans who are sincerely interested in an 
evolution of the present political regime in Spain 
pinned their hopes on her admission to two interna- 
tional organizations: UNESCO and the United Ne- 
tions. It can be presumed that by now they have 
discarded their illusions and that their optimism, 
based on the changes which official Spain would the- 
oretically have been obliged to make because of ob- 
ligations contracted upon joining these organizations, 


will have ceased in view of the implacable march of 
events. 


For ten years now, Spain has been struggling to 
force open the doors of the UN. Now she has suc- 
ceeded. And what beneficial consequences has that 
international triumph, that battle won with so much 
effort and so little glory, brought to Spain? 

The labor disturbances, student demonstrations and 
indications of discontent among intellectuals, which 
have all been apparent since 1951, have been sup- 
pressed—they have not yet had the outlet needed— 
and the cracks in the regime are growing. Now Gen- 
eral Franco’s New Year’s message, the purging of the 
heads of the Falangist Student Union (S.E.U.), the 
speech given by Fernandez Cuesta, Minister of the 
Falange, on the occasion of the installation of the new 
chief of the Student Union, the “ultimatum”’ pre- 
sented to the government by the rector of the Uni- 
versity, Lain Entralgo, the petition for an increase 
in wages, and above all the expressions of unrest 
among University students during the past few weeks, 
all point to the fact that Spain’s admission to the UN 
has certainly not had a tranquilizing effect on the 
state of political and social unrest in the interior. 


At the time of Spain’s admission to UNESCO, 
opinion was divided among the intellectuals of the 
world. Some raised their voices in protest because 
they believed that a Spain gagged by Franco has no 
place in an international organization which has “the 
diffusion of science and culture” as its principal ob- 
jective. Of course it is obvious that other countries 
with the same defects were already members of 
UNESCO, but their example served as a perfect ar- 
gument of the futility of such a step, as proof of 
the contention expressed by this voice of opposition 
that “UNESCO will gain nothing with the admission 
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of Spain, and Spain will gain nothing by admission 
to UNESCO.” 

However, others ingenuously believed that Spain 
would be obliged to fulfill the obligations imposed 
on her by admission to the international cultural and 
scientific organization, and that as a result the Span- 
ish authorities would have to fall in line and modify 


the regime of silence and permit the free circulation 


of the vehicles of ideas. 


But subsequent developments have shown all too 
vividly that, far from a realization of these optimistic 
calculations, we have instead seen an increase of re- 
pressive measures taken against cultural activities, not 
only with respect to censorship of the press and of 
literary works, but now we are even afforded the 
spectacle of extreme fanaticism in the form of the 
suppression of two purely literary magazines, Indice 
and Insula. These two reviews had been in circula- 
tion since 1947. They came to life when the Franco 
regime was well under way, and they never even 
remotely touched upon political subjects. 

These were two international triumphs for the 
Franco regime. But Spain herself has gained nothing. 
Why? Because these triumphs can mean nothing to 
a country which is controlled by a government in- 
capable of solving her own most vital internal prob- 
lems. . 

Efforts to palliate the defects of a monstrous re- 
g.me, to camouflage its real nature, have failed. Dic- 
tatorships cannot escape their own formulas, which 
are both their support and the cause of their ultimate 
downfall, and no amount of outside assistance can 
ameliorate their intrinsic nature. The technique for 
such a grafting has not yet been discovered. 
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AMBASSADORS AT LARGE 


Norman Thomas 


Ambassador Areilza, Franco’s representative in Wash- 
ington, unwittingly did [bérica and a considerable 
section of the American people a wholly unintentional 
good service. He opened for a large radio audience 
windows of truth on conditions in Spain. 

The circumstances were these: The Ambassador 
accepted an invitation to be interviewed at length 
on the Tex and Jinx radio show on the night of 
December 20, 1955. In that interview, in a reply 
to a question about [bérica, he accused its staff of 
“playing the game into the hands of communists”— 
a slanderous falsehood which to this day he has 
neither explained nor withdrawn. As an ambassador 
he is protected by diplomatic immunity from the le- 
gal action which otherwise /bérica might have taken. 
But NBC acknowledged its obligation to give us time 
for reply; our lawyer pointed out to the Ambassador 
that diplomatic immunity does not justify slander; 
and in Ibérica’s behalf I made an appointment with 
high State Department officials to urge them to find 
a way to admonish foreign ambassadors—and some 
of our own—to refrain from violations of truth and 
fair play in their oratorical efforts. 

The important thing is that on January 16, 1956, 
on the same Tex and Jinx show I was given a chance 
to reply to the Ambassador and thus to bring out 
facts on Franco’s regime of which the American 
people have in recent years read or heard very little. 
Thanks to the help of [bérica’s staff and many of its 
well informed friends, I was able specifically to state 
truths about Franco’s rule in beautiful Spain which 
I here present in somewhat different form. 

Franco’s rule was in the beginning established by 
force and never dared to submit itself to popular 
vote. Franco rebelled against a Republic to which he 
had sworn allegiance. He came into Spain at the 
head of Moroccan troops and won out after a long 
cruel civil war by the aid of Hitler and Mussolini. 
His final breakthrough was accomplished because 
Hitler, using the Spanish people as guinea pigs, 
staged in Franco's behalf a miniature and experi- 
mental blitzkrieg. The success of this operation while 
Britain, France, and America maintaimed an un- 
neutral neutrality encouraged Hitler to further ag- 
gressions out of which came the agony of World 


War II. 


Franco’s claim, endorsed by Ambassador Areilza 
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and America’s Ambassador John Davis Lodge, that 
he was fighting communism in the world’s behalf is 
false. When he began the rebellion there were no 
communists in the cabinet and only 15 in the Cortes 
(Parliament). This legal government during the war 
became somewhat interpenetrated and influenced by 
communists because only from Russia could it get 
any arms or aid. And for this Stalin exacted a ter- 
rible price in Spanish gold which he took, and in 
influence on Spanish policy. This was made possible 
by a Western “neutrality” that played into the hands 
of dictators Mussolini, Hitler and Franco. Even so, 
the legitimate, Loyalist government was not truly 
communist at the time of its final defeat—at Hitler’s 
rather than Franco’s hand. The Spanish dictator par- 
tially repaid Hitler by sending the so-called Blue 
Division to fight for him in World War II, but in 
the end he more or less doublecrossed his creator. 

As a matter of fact Franco is now making up to 
Moscow in the matter of trade. Upon the departure 
of nine Soviet representatives in October 1955 he 
had a detachment of the same Blue Division which 
had fought Russia render them military honors at 
the airport. (Incidentally—and shamefully—our Pen- 
tagon gave an American decoration to Franco’s Min- 
ister of War, General Mufoz-Grandes, who com- 
manded that Blue Division in World War II.) 

After a cruel and exhausting civil war, the Spanish 
people accepted Franco. But they never approved 
him nor has he ever dared test his popularity at the 
polls. To be sure, Ambassador Areilza implied the 
contrary when he said: “In 1948 Spain held an ab- 
solute free election,” and that was a test of Franco’s 
popularity—the Ambassador averred—which he won 
overwhelmingly. That plebiscite, held in 1947, not 
1948, was as the Ambassador himself admitted, 
merely a yes-and-no plebiscite on the succession to 
Franco when he got ready to quit. It did not con- 
cern his rule; there was only one legal party— 
Franco’s; no campaign was permitted; 2,000,000 
persons were barred from voting as unreconstructed 
Loyalists; 24% of the freedom loving—and loyally 
Catholic—Basques refrained from voting; and all 
ballots were burned as soon as counted to prevent 
appeal! Such was Ambassador Areilza’s “absolute 


free election!” . 


Today the best that can be said for Franco’s popu- 
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larity is that the people prefer him to war. He dares 
not permit other than his own Falangist party to 
operate legally. He savagely represses all attempts to 
establish free trade unions. In an appeal issued as 
recently as December 31, 1955 he acknowledged un- 
rest and demanded “an absolute discipline and unity 
without exceptions.” More recently the New York 
Times quoted this poll of students: 

“74% of the Madrid students accuse members of 
the political ruling class of incompetence. 85% ac- 
cuse them of immorality, unscrupulousness, faults, 
etc. 90% accused military leaders of incompetence.” 
(A noble ally.) “82% declare unreservedly that they 
have no confidence in the present ruling authorities.” 


The fact that such a poll was possible and that 
criticism of the Franco regime is so rife in Spanish 
cafes shows that it is less grimly and efficiently to- 
talitarian that Hitler’s or Stalin’s. But the Ambassa- 
dor’s claim of freedom of outgoing dispatches from 
censorship and hence of relative freedom of the press 
is false. The French correspondent, Jean Creach, was 
expelled as recently as November 1953. All means 
of communication, books, newspapers, periodicals, 
theatres, movies, radio are subject to three not al- 
ways harmonious or completely rigid censorships: of- 
ficial, military and ecclesiastical. 


In short, freedom of speech, the press, association 
and religion as we understand it does not exist. Men 
have served long prison terms in Spain for trying 
to organize unions or for being Masons—in Sep- 
tember 1953 twenty persons were sentenced for the 
latter crime. 


_ The Ambassador claimed that for the tiny minori- 
ties of Protestants and Jews “there is no difficulty in 
individual services, no difficulty on burials, no dif- 
ficulty on gatherings at all.” Here are the facts as 
summarized recently by Clyde W. Taylor: 


At the present time, 45 Protestant churches and 
chapels in Spain are closed by government order. The 
last to be closed was the new Baptist chapel in Elche, 
near Valencia, which was sealed shut by police a 
few days after the first services. Two were allowed 
to open, but 45 remained closed. Religious schools, 
except those of the state religion, are prohibited. Pro- 
fessional men, members of Protestant churches, do 
not enjoy freedom to practice their profession—medi- 
cine, law, or any profession. Burial is a tremendous 
problem. 


Protestants are not allowed to operate a press, 
or to circulate a Bible. Similar restrictions apply to 
Jews. The catch is that while Article Six of Franco’s 
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Charter of the Spanish People permits private wor- 
ship, Protestants and Jews can’t advertise themselves, 
and the synagogues and churches therefore can’t 
blazon forth their names. 

Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary says 
that the situation with regard to religious freedom 
is now worse than it was when he was a student in 
Spain under the monarchy forty years ago. 

For all those denials of freedom there is no com- 
pensation in the economic well being of the masses. 
Ludwell Denny of the Scripps-Howard press, who 
recently visited Spain, reports: “All of America’s bil- 
lions bestowed on Spain as a gift could not make 
this economy sound.” 

The average Spaniard’s income is $250 a year. It 
was reported at the last conference of Franco’s com- 
pulsory corporative organization of management and 
workers that the wages of unskilled workers were 65 
to 75 cents a day. 


Such is Franco’s Spain today after almost two 
decades of his rule. Americans as leaders in the 
struggle for democracy will forget these facts at their 
peril. 

And now a footnote on an American Ambassador’s 
effort to whitewash the Spanish regime. 

By what Bill Leonard assures me was pure coinci- 
dence, at the very hour when I was answering Fran- 
co’s Ambassador to America over NBC, Mr. Leonard 
was interviewing John Davis Lodge, America’s Am- 
bassador to Franco. That gentleman chose to regard 
American critics of Franco as interventionists in what 
was Spain’s business, not ours. This is a complete 
perversion of the truth that Franco owes his position 
to foreign intervention, German and Italian, and 
much of his present support to American subsidies. 

Mr. Lodge also treated us to some strange ex- 
planations and justifications of Spain’s lack of democ- 
racy. According to him, much of it is even today 
the fault of the Moors who, together with the Jews, 
were expelled from Spain in 1492. Columbus saw 
the last of the boats carrying them to Africa sail 
out of the very harbor where he was outfitting his 
little ships on the voyage which opened the doors to 
our new world. Somehow this act of injustice by the 
Spanish monarchs and the centuries old history which 
preceded and followed it excused Franco! The same 
sort of argument could be used to excuse Bolshevik 
dictatorship in the countries where it has been es- 
tablished. Such a gratuitous and nonsensical attempt 
to whitewash Franco’s dictatorship ill becomes the 
Ambassador of a nation which regards itself as the 
leader of the “free world.” 















Late news 





The Students 
Against the Regime 


“A radio report said: ‘Communist 
elements are mixed in with the stu- 


dents . . ... The same old tactics. 
Remember the ‘foreign elements’ 
said to be mixed in with the stu- 
dents in 1929-30? Now they call 
them communists. But there are 
none. What they want to do is to 
frighten us with the old bugbear. of 
communism. That is their only 
strength: fear of communism. 
“What is urgently needed is a 
direction for this mass of students 
who have arisen midst the apathy 
and indifference of a Spain de- 
stroyed by war, trained by Franco 
and the Falange, who have raised 
their voices to call to the four 
winds: Viva la Libertad!—the most 
beautiful words that can come from 
human lips.” (From a letter dated 
Madrid, February 10, 1956) 


Disturbances in the streets 


On February 1 the students of the 
University of Madrid addressed an 
open letter to “the Government of 
the Nation, the Minister of National 
Education and the secretary gen- 
eral of the Falange,” in which they 
expressed their dissatisfaction with 
their political, intellectual and eco- 
nomic conditions and demanded an 
end of Falange control over the 
“thought, expression and corporate 
life” of the Spanish Universities: The 
students also requested the convoca- 
tion of a national congress of Spain’s 
100,000 university students in April, 
to discuss solutions of the present 
serious situation and to form a new 
organization to replace the Falange 
Student Organization. 


On February 7 about 1,000 stu- 
dents, composed of groups of falan- 
gists on the one side, and groups of 
anti-falangists and monarchists on 
the other, staged demonstrations in 
the streets of Madrid in protest 
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against their situation. Plans for a 
restoration of the monarchy as well 
as the election of student represen- 
tatives in the Faculty of Law in 
which the Falangist candidates lost, 
were factors which aggravated the 
dissatisfaction of large sectors of the 
students. 

During these demonstrations 
shouts of “We do not want a king” 
and “Down with the S.E.U. (Fa- 
langist Student Syndicate)” were 
heard, but there was no violence. 

On the next day, February 8, the 
demonstrations recurred, but this 
time they were accompanied by vi- 
olence and the situation became 
more complicated. The Falange em- 
blem mounted on. the, wall of the 
Faculty of Law was torn down, as 
well as the plaque bearing names of 
students who had died fighting the 
Republicans during the Civil War. 

The demonstrators, who were 
much more numerous than on the 
day before, then proceeded to head 
toward the Ministry of Education 
with the intention of protesting to 
the Minister, but there they en- 
countered groups of centurias, or 
militarized falangists, who had sur- 
rounded the building. A fight en- 
sued in which about 20 were 
wounded. 


American Institution attacked 


Meanwhile a:<group of 30- blue- 
shirted armed falangists broke into 
a building on Calle Miguel Angel 
which belongs to the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain, an 
American school with headquarters 
in Boston. Representatives of Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Middlebury and 
other American colleges have. their 
offices in this building. The prob- 
able object of the gang’s attack was 
a private Spanish school, the Colegio 
Estudio, which has its premises on 
two floors of the American building. 
The Falangists accused this school 
of having “liberal professors” and 
stated that “its graduates included 
active anti-falangists.” 

The gang of falangists entered 
the building, breaking down doors 
and windows as they went. Several 
of them pinned the arms of the di- 
rectrice of the Institute, Miss Phyllis 


Turnbull of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
of other members of her. staff; 
against the wall, while the rest of 
the blue-shirts broke up furniture, 
pianos, statues, pulled out telephone 
wires, etc. 

Miss Turnbull screamed for help, 
hoping that the armed police whose 
headquarters are directly across the 
street, would intervene. However 
the police only looked on without 
doing anything at all. 

It is not yet known what action 
the American Ambassador in Ma- 
drid has taken in this matter. 


February 9 


On this day more than 1500 stu- 
dents rioted in the streets of Madrid; 
this time there was more violence 
and armed conflict. In the district 
of Arguellos a real battle took place 
in which over 50 were wounded, 
some seriously. It is not easy to es- 
timate the true number of wounded 
because of the absolute silence main- 
tained by the Spanish press and ra- ° 
dio with regards to these serious - 
occurrences. 


The government acts 


Dr. Lain Entralgo, rector of the 
University of Madrid, has been dis- 
missed from his post, as has the 
dean of the Faculty of Law. The 
Rector, Lain Entralgo, had sub- 
mitted his resignation several — 
months ago, but it was not accepted 
at that time, 


Wounded Falangist 
Regime’s Martyr 


A young falangist, Miguel Alvarez 
Perez, wounded during a clash with 
university students, is being made 
a symbol of loyalty to the regime. 
Alvarez is in a hospital in a critical 
condition, not expected to live. 

The hospital has become a politi- 
cal shrine, and the patient has been 
visited by all top cabinet ministers, 
military and Falange leaders and 
hundreds of lesser officials. The stu- 
dent’s death may precipitate acts of 
reprisal. 

As of February 15, the University 
remained closed, “until further or- 
ders.” 
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Colonel Nasser 

To Spain 

Colonel. Nasser has accepted an in- 
vitation from General Franco, ex- 
tended by his ambassador in Cairo, 
to visit Spain. The date of the visit 
has not yet been set. 

French political circles attribute 
considerable importance to this vis- 
it; they believe that Spain’s objec- 
tive is to obtain greater influence 
in. North Africa and to renew ac- 
tivities in the Mediterranean area. 

Colonel, Nasser will,also visit Mos- 
cow, Budapest, Bucharest and Bel- 
grade on this trip. 

We recall statements made by 
General Franco to a correspondent 
. of the London Daily Mail at the end 
of January, in which he said that 
“The Mediterranean is no longer an 
English lake, and the security of its 
routes are not guaranteed without 
the effective cooperation of its 
coastal nations.” 





Ortega’s Family 
Answers Areilza 


Shortly after the death of José Or- 
tega y Gasset, the New York Times 
published a letter signed by José Ma. 
de Areilza,;Spanish Ambassador in 
Washington, attacking ‘an editorial 
on Ortega y Gasset which had ap- 
peared in the Times. 

Ambassador Areilza’s letter was 
both misleading and inaccurate. The 
editor of Ibérica refuted its state- 
ments in another letter published 
by the Times. 

Now the family of Ortega y Gas- 
set have replied to Ambassador 
Areilza’s letter, as follows: 


From Ortega’s brother: 

D. Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, broth- 
er of the philosopher, said, among 
other things, in a letter to the 
Times: (unpublished). “I hereby 
wish to absolutely deny that my 
brother ever had to publicly confess 
mistakes which he did not make, 
nor did he ever oppose the Republic 
as such, but merely governmental 
mistakes which many of us opposed. 
Equally false is Sr. de Areilza’s state- 
ment that he had to fly from hid- 
ing, where groups of radicals were 
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persecuting him as a ‘dangerous 
fascist.’ On the contrary, when he 
freely decided to leave Madrid, he 
did not fly from any hiding place; 
I accompanied him, under the pro- 
tection of all the Republican author- 
ities who admired and respected 
him, to his embarcation in Alicante.” 


Letter from Ortega’s sons: 


In their turn, the late philosopher’s 
sons, Miguel and José Ortega Spot- 
torno, sent the following communi- 
cation to Ambassador Areilza: 


“Senor Ambassador: We appre- 
ciated your cable of condolence on 
the occasion of our father’s death. 
But that consolation was completely 
erased by the reading of your open 
letter to the New York Times. 

“Tt seems very well to us that you 
protested against the opinion ex- 
pressed by that newspaper to the 
effect that Spain still is not Europe. 
But . . . according to your letter, 
it would appear as though it was 
in 1930, rather than in 1908 that 
our father proposed a Europeani- 
zation of Spain. And then you 
blame him for the million dead. . . .” 

“We lament the fact that you 
chose to make politics out of this so 
sad an occasion for us and we have 
no choice but to withdraw our 
friendship for you.” 





Casals Refuses 
Honorary Degree 


Pablo Casals refused to accept an 
honorary degree from the University 
of Puerto Rico upon learning that 
the same degree is to be conferred 
upon José Castan Tobenas, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Spain. 

In a letter addressed to the rec- 
tor of the Univ. of P, R., Pablo Ca- 
sals said, in part: “In as much as 
Castan Tobenas and I have ideals 
that are irreconcilable, considering 
that he represents and serves a dic- 
tatorial regime which negates the 
rights and liberties of man, whereas 
all my life I have repudiated the 
tyrannies of all dictatorial regimes, 
be they fascist or marxist or of 
whatever type, it is now my duty 
to decline the degree with which 
you proposed to honor me.” 





General Herrera 
Resigns from U.N. 

The Spanish General Emilio Her- 
rera, Vice-Marshal of the Airforce 
and member of the Academy of Sci- 
ence of Spain, has resigned from 
his post as Spanish supervisor’ of 
atomic . documents. in the. United 
Nations. We quote the following 
paragraphs from his letter of resig- 
nation to the European Office of 
the United Nations in Geneva: 

“As an officer who swore an oath 
of allegiance to the government 
freely elected by the Spanish nation, 
I hereby wish to request the ter- 
mination of my contract with the 
United Nations Organization. 

“My sense of duty prevents me 
from collaborating in an organiza- 
tion which, by decision of the last 
meeting of the General Assembly, 
has: admitted the regime imposed 
by force in Spain. 

“I sever my connection with the 
U.N. with great sadness, but with 
the hope that’ one day Spain will 
recover her freedom, perhaps with 
the assistance of these same Uni- 
ted Nations that today welcome the 
dictatorship imposed upon the Span- 
ish people.” 

On Sunday, January 29, a meet- 
ing was held in the Cercle Republi- 
cain in Paris, in honor of General 
Herrera. It was attended by Sr. 
Martinez Barrio, President of the 
Spanish Republican Government, 
and by representatives of all the 
Republican organizations in exile 
and by eminent French political and 
scientific personages. 





Two Literary 
Magazines Suspended 


The Minister of Information has'or- 
dered the suspension of two literary 
publications, Indice and Insula. 

Both magazines were devoted ex- 
clusively to literary, artistic and 
philosophical subjects. 

The official reason for this pro- 
hibition is a paper shortage, but the 
truth of. the matter is that both re- 
views .aroused the hostility of the 
authorities after having published 
editions devoted to the memory: of 
Ortega y Gasset. 
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